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IX. — Considerations against the supposed Existence of a great Sea 
in the Interior of Australia. By Mr. E. J. Eyre. Read 
23rd June, 1845. 

[It is not often that matters of mere conjecture are admitted into the 
Geographical Journal ; but while on the one hand it was declared on 
the formation of the Society that " great benefits have been, and may 
yet be, derived from speculative geography, and that, accordingly, 
theories which do not involve absurdities and impossibilities, but are 
supported by reasonable probabilities, are proper subjects for admission 
into the proceedings of the Society ;" so on the other, the nature of the 
interior of Australia has been deemed a problem of such interest, as, in 
the absence of direct observation, to warrant the insertion in our pub- 
lication of the conjectures of one who himself has explored in the 
country and given the subject his serious consideration. — Ed.] 

The continent of Australia — for, from its magnitude and growing 
importance, it may well deserve that appellation — is, perhaps, less 
known than any of the other quarters of the habitable globe. 
With our colonies implanted upon the four opposite points of its 
shores, we have not yet examined the whole of its coast-lines, 
whilst our researches inland have been carried to comparatively 
but a very little distance.* 

Much, it is true, has of late years been done towards extending 
our knowledge of this singular country ; various land expeditions, 
and the careful examinations and researches made by H. M.S. 
" Beagle " along the north-western and northern shores, have 
partially developed many interesting and important features con- 
nected with the character and formation of Australia. 

Much, however, still remains to be done ; a great portion of 
the north-eastern coast, and the eastern side of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, is still, I believe, unexamined, whilst the true nature of 
the interior is altogether unknown. 

The nearest approaches that have hitherto been made, and the 
lights that have been thrown upon the subject by various travel- 
lers, upon their attaining the confines of these unexplored recesses, 
have but added still more to the mystery and interest with which 
they are invested. 

It is to be hoped that the expedition which is now absent, 
under the command of my gallant and talented friend Captain 
Sturt, will be crowned with that success which his enterprise and 
exertions so well merit ;f but in the absence of any certain 

* This paper was written previous to the publication of Captain Stokes's valuable 
narrative of ' Discoveries in Australia,' in which the coasts of the island are so fully 
described. The results of Captain Start's and Dr. Leichardt's extensive explorations 
into the interior were also unknown when the present memoir went to press. — En. 

■)■ A portion of Captain Sturt's narrative of his expedition has been obligingly com- 
municated to the Geographical Society by Her Majesty's Government ; the concluding 
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information as to what the interior of New Holland may in 
reality consist of, I have thought it might not be uninteresting 
to throw together some few remarks that have occurred to me in 
the course of my own travels and experience, and which may 
perhaps afford some new observations as data from which to 
reason, in endeavouring to deduce a probable inference as to the 
nature of the parts which are not known from the character and 
formation of those with which we are better acquainted. 

In entering upon this subject, it is not without great diffidence 
that I venture to hazard an opinion which I know to be at va- 
riance with that generally received, and more especially so when 
I find the popular opinion is supported by the authority of such 
men as Captain Sturt, Mr. Windsor Earl, and others whose 
talents and scientific acquirements may justly give weight to any 
conclusions they arrive at. 

It is usually believed that the vast continent of Australia is, 
comparatively speaking, little more than a narrow crust or barrier 
intervening between an outer and an inner sea, and that the great 
mass of the area which is thus enclosed consists of waters. 

This opinion originated in the first instance with Captain Flin- 
ders, whilst sailing round those extraordinary cliffs bounding the 
Great Australian Bight. It has since been adopted by many 
subsequent writers or travellers, and is supposed to have been 
confirmed by a variety of facts and circumstances which have 
from time to time been brought to light by different explorers ; 
and more recently, the last despatches received from Captain Sturt, 
in November, 1844, would appear almost to have put this question 
beyond all doubt, and to have announced to the world that the 
inland sea had actually been discovered. 

That there is something very singular and unusual in the nature 
and formation of Australia, we have many and strong reasons for 
believing, as well as that it is unlike any other part of the world 
in its geographical character and features. 

1 have never, however, myself, in the course of my personal re- 
searches, met with any circumstances at all calculated to impress 
me with the belief that there at present exists in the interior an 
extensive, and still less a deep navigable sea ; on the contrary, I 
have become acquainted with many facts which have led me to 
deduce the very opposite conclusion. 

One of the strongest arguments in favour of the theory of an 
inland sea, and certainly one of the most surprising and inexpli- 
cable points connected with the geography of Australia, consists 
in the circumstance of there being, with the exception of the 

part not having yet reached Eugland, it is feared we shall be unable to publish this 
interesting paper in the present volume. — Ed. 
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Murray, no large or important river discharging into the sea, on 
the eastern, southern, or western coasts, to the southward of a 
line drawn from Moreton Bay to Shark's Bay (and which em- 
braces one-half of the whole continent) ; none, in fact, which takes 
its rise beyond the secondary ranges of the coast, none which 
affords an outlet for any of the drainage of the interior. 

Again, for a considerable portion of this distance along the 
southern coast, or from Mount Arden, at the head of Spencer's 
Gulf, to the 123rd degree of east longitude, extending over fully 
800 miles of coast-line in direct distance, I did not, in crossing, 
meet with a single river, stream, pool, or watercourse of any de- 
scription, nor did I find a spring (if I except a solitary one sunk 
in the rock near Streaky Bay) which afforded a drop of permanent 
surface water throughout the whole of that dreary and inhospitable 
region. My party were dependent for their lives upon the 
supply of water which could be procured by digging, and even 
by that means it was frequently impossible to obtain any for dis- 
tances of 150 to 160 miles together. 

The whole country, with the exception of the Gawler Range 
(which lies between Mount Arden and Streaky Bay), was one 
almost uniform table-land of fossil formation, varied only on its 
surface by occasional sandy or rocky undulations, and being for 
the most part densely covered with scrub. The general elevation 
of this region, as nearly as I could ascertain in the absence of 
any instruments for determining it with accuracy, appears to be 
from 300 to 400 feet above the ocean. What then can there be 
behind so singular a table-land, and which continues uninter- 
rupted for such an immense distance ? 

The opinion at which I have myself arrived is, that the interior 
will be found generally to be of a very low level, to consist of arid 
sands, alternating with many basins of dried-up salt lakes, or such 
as are covered only by shallow salt water or mud, as is the case 
with Lake Torrens. It is more than probable that there may be 
many detached and even high ranges, similar to the Gawler 
Range, interspersed among these arid wastes, and it is very pos- 
sible that, among these ranges, intervals of a better, or even of a 
rich and fertile country might be met with. 

The suggestion thrown out by Captain Sturt a few years ago, 
that Australia might formerly have been an archipelago of islands, 
appears to me to have been a happy idea, and to afford the most 
rational and satisfactory way of accounting for many of the pecu- 
liarities observable upon its surface, or in its structure, as far as 
known. That it has only recently (compared with other countries) 
obtained its present elevation, is often forcibly impressed upon the 
traveller by the appearance of the country he is traversing, but no- 
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where have I found this to be the case in a greater degree than 
whilst exploring that part of it north of Spencer's Gulf, where a 
great portion of the low lands, intervening between the base of 
Flinders Range and the bed of Lake Torrens, present the ap- 
pearance of a succession of rounded undulations of sand or pebbles 
washed perfectly smooth and even, looking like waves of the 
sea, and seeming as if they had not been very many centuries 
deserted by the element that had moulded them into their present 
form. 

In this singular district I found, scattered at intervals through- 
out the whole area enclosed by, but south of, Lake Torrens, many 
steep-sided fragments of a table-land, which had evidently been 
washed to pieces by the violent action of water, and which ap- 
peared to have been originally of nearly the same general eleva- 
tion as the table-lands to the westward. 

It seems to me that these table-lands have formerly been the 
bed of the ocean, and this opinion is fully borne out by the many 
marine remains, fossil shells, and banks of oyster-shells, which are 
frequently to be met with imbedded in them,. What are now the 
ranges of the continent would therefore have formerly been but 
rocks or islands, and, if this supposition be true, there are still 
hopes that some other islands were scattered over the immense 
space occupied by Australia, and which may be of as rich and 
fertile a character as any that are yet known. 

Thus, if the intervening extent of desert lying between any of 
the known portions of Australia and what may be considered as 
having been the next island, can be ascertained and crossed over, 
other new and valuable regions may yet be offered for the exten- 
sion of the pastoral interest of our Australian colonies, and for 
the general spread of civilization and improvement. 

I have already observed that several circufhstances connected 
with my own personal experience have led me to the conclusion 
that there is no inland sea now occupying the centre of New 
Holland. It will be sufficient to name three of the most im- 
portant of these : — 

First. I may mention the hot winds, which in South Australia, 
or opposite the centre of the continent, always blow from the north. 
To those who have experienced the oppressive and scorching 
influence of these winds, which can only be compared to the fiery 
and withering blasts from a heated furnace, I need hardly point 
out that there is little probability that such winds can have been 
wafted over a large expanse of water. 

Secondly. I may state that between the Darling River, and the 
head of the Great Australian Bight, I have at various points 
come into friendly communication with the aborigines inhabiting 
the outskirts of the interior, and from them I have invariably 

p 2 
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learnt that they knew of no large body of water inland, fresh or 
salt — that there were neither trees nor ranges, but that all is an 
arid waste, as far as they were accustomed to travel. 

Thirdly. I infer the non-existence of an inland sea from the 
coincidence observable in the physical appearance, customs, cha- 
racter, and pursuits of the aborigines at opposite points of the 
continent, whilst no such coincidence exists along the intervening 
lines of coast connecting those points. 

With respect to the first consideration, it is unnecessary to add 
further remark. As regards the second, I may state that, although 
I may sometimes not have met with natives at those precise spots 
which might have been best suited for making inquiry, or although 
I may sometimes have had a difficulty in explaining myself to, or 
in understanding, a people whose language 1 did not comprehend, 
jet such has not always been the case ; and on many occasions 
I have had intercourse with natives at favourable positions, and 
have been able quite intelligibly to carry on any inquiries. One 
of these opportunities occurred in the very neighbourhood of the 
hill from which Mr. Poole is said to have seen the inland sea, as 
described in Captain Sturt's despatch. I have three reasons there- 
fore for supposing Mr. Poole to have been deceived in forming 
an opinion of the objects which he saw before him from that 
elevation. First, I know from experience the extraordinary and 
deceptive appearances that are produced in such a country as Mr. 
Poole was in, by mirage and refraction combined. I have often 
myself been very similarly deceived by the semblance of bills, 
islands, and water, where none such existed in reality. Secondly, 
in December, 1843, I was within 25 miles of the very spot from 
which Mr. Poole thought he looked upon a sea, and I was then 
accompanied by natives, and able, by means of an interpreter, to 
communicate with those who were acquainted with the country 
to the N. W. My inquiries upon this point were particular, but 
they knew of no sea. They asserted that there was mud out in 
that direction, and that a party would be unable to travel ; from 
which I inferred, either that some branch of the Darling spread 
out its waters there in time of flood, or that Lake Torrens itself 
was stretching out in the direction indicated. Thirdly, I hold 
it physically impossible that a sea can exist in the place assigned 
to it, inasmuch as, during an expedition undertaken by the Sur- 
veyor-General of the colony, in September, 1843, that officer 
had attained a position which would place himself and Mr. Poole 
at two opposite points upon nearly the same parallel of latitude, 
but about 130 miles of longitude apart, in a low level country, 
and in which, therefore, the ranges of their respective vision, 
from elevations, would cross each other, and, if there was a sea, 
Captain Frome must have seen it as well as Mr. Poole. Again, 
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I myself had an extensive and distant view to the N.E. and E. 
from Mount Hopeless, a low hill about 90 miles farther north 
than Captain Frome's position, but a little more east, yet there 
was nothing like a sea to be seen from thence, the dry and 
glazed -looking bed of Lake Torrens alone interrupting the mo- 
notony of the desert. 

There are still some few points connected with our knowledge 
of the outskirts of the interior which leave great room for specu- 
lation, and might lead to the opinion that it is not altogether a 
low or a desert region. 

These facts, which have more immediately come under my own 
observation, are connected, first, with the presence of birds belong- 
ing to a higher and better country in the midst of a desert region ; 
and secondly, with the line of route taken by the aborigines in 
spreading over the continent, as deduced from the coincidence or 
dissimilarity of the manners, customs, or languages of tribes 
remotely apart from one another. 

With respect to the presence of birds in a region such as they 
do not usually frequent, I may state, that at Mount Arden, near 
the head of Spencer's Gulf, swans were seen taking their flight 
high in the air to the north, as if making for some river or lake 
they were accustomed to feed at. At the Frome River, where it 
spreads into the plains to the north of Flinders Range, four white 
cockatoos were found flying among the trees, although these birds 
had not been met with for 200 miles before I attained that point ; 
and about longitude 128 D 20' E., when crossing over towards 
King George's Sound, large parrots were found coming from the 
N.E. to feed upon the berries of a fruit growing on the sea-coast, 
although no parrots were seen for 200 or 300 miles on either 
side, either to the east or to the west. They must therefore have 
come from the interior. Now, the parrot is a bird that often 
frequents a mountainous country, and always inhabits one having 
timber of a better description and larger growth than the mise- 
rable shrubs met with along the coast. It is a bird, too, which 
always lives within reach of permanent fresh water, as rivers, 
lakes, creeks, pools, &c. Can there then be such inland sea with 
so barren and arid a region bounding it ? and how are we to com- 
mence an examination with so many difficulties and embarrass- 
ments attending the very outset ? 

The second series of facts which have attracted my attention 
relate to the aborigines. It is a well-known circumstance that 
the dialects, customs, and pursuits in use among them in the 
various parts of the continent differ very much from each other 
in some particulars, and yet that there is such a general similarity 
in the aggregate as to leave no room to doubt that all the abori- 
gines of Australia have had one common origin, and are in reality 
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one and the same race. Captain Flinders observed the difference 
of customs and language to which I have alluded as existing in 
various parts of New Holland which he visited ; and yet that 
judicious navigator inclined to the opinion that all the various 
tribes had one common origin. Vol. ii. p. 213-214, he says, " I do 
not know that the language of any two parts of Terra Australis, 
however near, has been found to be entirely the same ; for even 
at Botany Bay, Port Jackson, and Broken Bay, not only the 
dialect but many words are radically different, and this con- 
firms one part of the observation, the truth of which seems to be 
generally admitted, that, although similarity of language in two 
nations proves their origin to be the same, yet dissimilarity of 
language is no proof of the contrary position. The language of 
Caledon Bay (N.W. coast) may therefore be totally different 
from that spoken on the east and south coasts, and yet the inha- 
bitants have one common origin ; but I do not think that the lan- 
guage is absolutely and wholly different, though it certainly was 
no better understood by Boongaree (a Sydney native) than by 
ourselves. In three instances I found a similarity. The per- 
sonal pronoun of Port Jackson, ' Ngia' (I), was used here, and 
apparently in the same sense. When inquiry was made after the 
axe, the natives replied ' Yehangereepy,' making signs of beating, 
and ' py ' signifies to beat, in the Port Jackson language. The 
third instance was of the lad Wogan calling to Boongaree in 
the boat, which after he had done several times without being 
answered, he became angry, and exclaimed ' Boongareegah ' in 
a vehement manner, as Boongaree himself would have done in 
a similar case." 

Captain Grey, speaking of the aborigines of New Holland, 
says, (vol. ii. p. 209,) " One singularity in the dialects spoken by 
the aborigines in different portions of Australia is, that those of 
districts widely removed from one another sometimes assimilate 
very closely, whilst the dialects spoken in the intermediate ones 
differ considerably from either of them.* The same circum- 
stances take place with regard to their rites and customs." 

And again, after comparing some of the dialects of South 
Australia" and of Sydney with those of Western Australia, 
Captain Grey says, (vol. ii. p. 216,) " Having thus traced the 
entire coast-line of the continent of Australia, it appears that a 
language, the same in root, is spoken throughout this vast extent 
of country ; and from the general agreement in this, as well as 
in personal appearance, rites, and ceremonies, we may fairly infer 
a community of origin for the aborigines." 

Had we a collected and an authentic account of the dialects, 



* See also Captain Grey's paper on the Languages of Australia, Geogr. Journ., 
vol. xv. p. 365. — Ed. 
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habits, weapons, customs, and traditions of all the tribes of 
Australia with whom Europeans have already been in close or 
friendly contact, and which, with very few exceptions, would 
embrace the circuit of the whole continent, we should have a 
mass of valuable and interesting information that would enable us 
not only to form a probable opinion as to the community of origin 
of the various tribes, and the point from which they first over- 
spread the continent, but to guide us in conjecturing the routes 
which the various offsets have taken from the parent tribe, the 
places of contact at which they have met from opposite ex- 
tremities of the continent, and the gradual change which has 
taken place in the habits, customs, and dialects of each. 

In the absence of many links necessary to form a connexion, 
we can, at present, only surmise conclusions which otherwise 
might have been almost certainly deduced. Connecting, how- 
ever, and comparing all the facts with which we are acquainted 
respecting the aborigines, it appears that there are still grounds 
sufficient to hazard the opinion, that it is not improbable that 
Australia was first peopled on its north-western coast, between 
the parallels of 12° and 16° south latitude. From thence we 
might surmise, that three grand divisions had branched out from 
the parent tribe, and that from the offsets of these the whole 
continent had been overspread. 

The first division appears to have proceeded round the north- 
western, western, and south-western coast, as far as the com- 
mencement of the Great Australian Bight. The second or 
central one appears to have crossed the continent inland to the 
southern coast, striking it about the parallel of 134° east longi- 
tude. The third division seems to have followed along the 
bottom of the Gulf of Carpentaria to its most south-easterly 
bight, and then to have turned off by the first practicable line in 
a direction towards Fort Bourke, upon the Darling. From these 
three divisions various offsets and ramifications would have been 
made from time to time as they advanced, so as to overspread and 
people by degrees the whole country round their respective lines 
of march, each offset appearing to retain fewer or more of the 
original habits, customs, &c, of the parent tribe, in proportion to 
the distance traversed, or its isolated position with regard to com- 
munication with the tribes occupying the main line of route of its 
original division; modified also, perhaps, in some degree, by the 
local circumstances of the country through which it may have 
spread. 

Commencing with the parent tribe located, as I have supposed, 
first upon the north-west coast, we find, from the testimony of 
Captain Flinders and Dampier, that the male natives of that part 
of the country have two front teeth of the upper jaw knocked out 
at the age of puberty, and they also undergo the rites of circum- 
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cision ; but it does not appear that any examination was made 
with sufficient closeness to ascertain whether the ceremony of 
initiation,* as practised at the head of the Great Bight and in 
the Port Lincoln Peninsula, was conjoined with that of circum- 
cision. How far these ceremonies extend along the north-western 
coasts we have no direct evidence ; but at Swan River, King 
George's Sound, and Cape Ariel, both customs are completely 
lost ; and for the whole of the distance intervening between these- 
places, and extending fully 600 miles in straight lines along the 
coast, the same language is so far spoken, that a native of King 
George's Sound, who accompanied me when travelling from one 
point to the other, could easily understand and speak to any 
natives he met with. This is, however, an unusual case ; nor, 
indeed, am I aware that there is any other part of Australia where 
the same dialect continues to be spoken by the aborigines with 
so little variation for so great a distance as in the colony of 
Western Australia. 

Following round the southern coast easterly, the head of the 
Great Bight is the first point at which any great change appears to 
occur ; and even here it is less in the character, language, and 
weapons of the natives, than in their ceremonial observances. 
For the first time the rite of circumcision is observed, and con- 
joined with it the still more extraordinary practice to which I 
have before alluded. The ceremony of knocking out the two 
upper front teeth of boys arrived at the age of puberty is not 
however adopted. 

We have already noticed, that for 600 miles to the west and 
north-west of the Great Bight circumcision is unknown. The 
tribes, therefore, who practise it cannot have come from that direc- 
tion, neither are they likely to have come from the eastward, for 
after crossing the head of the Port Lincoln Peninsula, and de- 
scending towards Adelaide, we find the rite of circumcision alone 
is practised, and not that of the other ceremonial I have alluded to 
in connexion with it. Now, in a change of habits or customs ori- 
ginating in the wandering unsettled life of savages, it is very likely 
that many of their original customs may gradually be dropped or 
forgotten; but it is scarcely probable that they should be again 
revived by their descendants after a long period of oblivion, and 
when those tribes from whom they more immediately proceeded 
no longer remembered or recognised such ceremonials. 

By extending the inquiry still farther to the east, the position I 
have assumed is more forcibly borne out, for the rite of circum- 
cision itself then becomes unknown. It is evident, therefore, that 
the Adelaide or Port Lincoln natives could not have come along 

* This ceremony consists in slitting the penis completely open from one end to the 
other, on the under side; and is practised, at the age of from ten to fourteen, upon all 
males. 
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either, the eastern or western coast and retained customs that were 
there quite unknown, neither could they have come across the 
country inland in the direction of the Darling, for the ceremonies 
alluded to are equally unknown there. 

They must, therefore, have crossed almost directly from the 
north-western coast towards the south-eastern extremity of the 
Great Australian Bight, and from them the Adelaide natives 
would appear to be a branch or offset. Returning to the north- 
west coast, and tracing down the route of the third division of the 
parent family from the south-east Bight of Carpentaria towards 
Fort Bourke upon the Darling, we shall find that by far the 
greatest and most fertile portion of New Holland appears to have 
been peopled by it. In its progress, offsets and ramifications 
must have branched off in every direction along the various ranges 
or watercourses contiguous to the line of route. All the rivers 
running towards the eastern coast, together with the Nammoy, 
the Gwyder, the Castlereagh, Macquarie, Bogan, Lochlan, 
Darling, Hume, Goulburn, &c, with their many branches and 
tributaries, would each afford so many routes for the different 
subdivisions of the main body to spread over the varied and fertile 
regions of Eastern, South-Eastern, and part of Southern Australia. 

As tribe separated from tribe, each would retain, in a greater 
or less degree, some of the language, habits, or customs of the 
parent family ; but such points of resemblance would naturally 
again undergo many changes or modifications, in proportion to 
the time, distance, or isolated character of the separation. If 
we look at the progress of any two parties of natives branching off 
upon different rivers, and trace them either upwards or down- 
wards, we shall find that the farther they go the more isolated 
they would become, and the less likely to come again in contact 
with each other, or with the original division from which they 
separated. 

We may, therefore, naturally expect a much greater variety of 
dialects or customs in a country that is much intersected by rivers 
or ranges, or by any features that tend to produce the isolating 
effect that I have described, than in one whose character has 
no such tendency ; and this, in reality, we find to be the case. 

In Western and South- Western Australia, as far as the com- 
mencement of the Great Bight, the features and character of the 
country appear to be but little diversified, and here, accordingly, 
we find the language of the natives radically the same, and their 
weapons, customs, and ceremonies very similar throughout its 
whole extent; but if, on the other hand, we turn to Eastern, 
South-Eastern, and part of Southern Australia, we find the 
dialects, customs, and weapons of the inhabitants almost as dif- 
ferent as the country itself is varied by the intersections of ranges 
and rivers. 
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The division I have supposed as taking a south-easterly course 
from the Gulf of Carpentaria would appear early to have lost the 
rite of circumcision, but to have retained among some of its 
branches the practice of knocking out the front teeth of the 
upper jaw. Thus, those which made their way to Port Jackson, 
to Hunter's River, and to some of the southern parts of New 
South Wales, still retained the custom of knocking out one of the 
front teeth at the age of puberty ; but at Keppel's, Hervey's, 
and Glass House Bays on the north-east coast, at Twofold Bay 
on the south-east, at Port Philip on the south, and upon the 
lower parts of the rivers Darling and Murray, of the interior, 
no such rite is practised. It is clear, therefore, that when the 
continent was first peopled the natives of Sydney or Hunter's 
River could not have come round the north-east coast by 
Keppel's or Harvey's Bays, and retained a ceremony that is 
there lost ; neither could the Murrumbidgee, or southern districts 
of New South Wales, have been peopled from Port Philip or 
from South Australia, or by tribes passing up the Murray, for the 
same reason. It is not demanding too much, therefore, to sup- 
pose that the general lines of route taken by the aborigines in 
spreading over the continent of Australia have been somewhat 
analogous to those I have imagined, or to assume that we can 
fairly account for any material differences there may be in the 
dialects, customs, or weapons of the different tribes, by referring 
them to the effect of local circumstances, to the length of time that 
may have elapsed since separation, and to the isolated position in 
which they may be placed with regard to that division of the 
parent tribe from which they had seceded. 

At present, our information respecting the customs, habits, 
weapons, and dialects of the native tribes, is too limited and too 
scattered to enable us to trace with accuracy the division to which 
each may have originally belonged, or the precise route by which 
it had arrived at its present location ; but I feel quite confident 
that this may be done with tolerable certainty when the particulars 
I have referred to shall be more abundantly and correctly recorded. 

It is at least a subject of much interest, and one that is well 
worthy the attention of the traveller or the philanthropist (ethno- 
logist ?) . No one individual could hope, personally, to collect the 
whol e material required ; but if each recorded with fidelity the 
facts connected with those tribes with whom he personally came 
in contact, a mass of evidence would soon be brought together 
that would more than suffice for the purpose required. 

The third reason I have mentioned, as being one from which I 
infer that there is not an inland sea, viz. the coincidence observ- 
able in the physical appearance, customs, character, and pursuits 
of the aborigines at opposite points of the continent, whilst no 
such coincidence exists along the intervening lines of coast con- 
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necting those two points, naturally follows from the circumstances 
connected with the present location of the various tribes in 
which this is observable, and with the route which they must have 
taken to arrive at the places they now occupy on the continent. 

1 believe that the idea of attempting to deduce the character of 
the continent, and the most probable line for crossing it, from the 
circumstances and habits of the natives inhabiting the coast-line 
is quite a novel one. 

It appears to me, however, to be worth consideration ; and if it 
be true that the natives have all one common origin, and have 
spread over the continent from one first point, I think it may 
reasonably be inferred that there is a practicable route across the 
centre of New Holland, and that this line lies between 125° and 
1 35° of east longitude. 

It further appears, that there must still be a second route, other 
than the coast-line, in the direction between Port Jackson in 
New South Wales, and the south-east corner of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria on the north coast. 

If then we have reasonable grounds for believing that such 
lines of route actually do exist, it becomes a matter of much 
interest and importance to determine the most favourable point 
from which to explore them. 

My own experience has shown the dreadful nature of the 
southern coast, and the very great and almost insuperable diffi- 
culties that beset the traveller in the very commencement in 
his efforts even to establish a single depot from which to enter 
upon his researches. 

The northern coast may probably afford greater facilities, but 
in a tropical climate, where the heat and other circumstances 
render ordinary difficulties and impediments still more embar- 
rassing and dangerous, it is matter of deep moment that an expe- 
dition should commence at the right point, and this can only be 
ascertained by previous examination. 

I have myself always been most anxious to attempt to cross 
from Moreton Bay on the north-east coast to Port Essington on the 
north-west.* I believe that this journey is quite practicable ; and 
I have no doubt that, if judiciously conducted, and the country to 
the south of the line of route always examined as far as prac- 
ticable, it would completely develop, in connexion with what is 
already known, the character and formation of Australia, and 
would at once point out the most proper place from which a 
subsequent expedition ought to start, in order finally to accom- 
plish the passage across the interior. 

* This exploration haa now been most satisfactorily effected by the persevering 
enterprise of Dr. Leichardt and his party. — Ed. 



